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THE ART OF AUTHORSHIP.* 


Mr. George Bainton, who is, I believe, libra- 
rian of Trinity College, has hit upon an in- 
genious method of producing an original and 
interesting book without mental toil. Appeal- 
ing by letter to a great number of authors for 
their experience and advice as to the best meth- 
ods of learning how to write effectively, and 
receiving some nine-score of answers, Mr. Bain- 
ton has strung these answers together under 
proper headings. To the remarks of every 
author is prefixed a brief eulogy upon that au- 
thor ; and these eulogies, with few exceptions, 
would apply almost as well if they were shuf- 
fled. If Mr. Bainton is a librarian, he must be 
singularly impervious to the opinion of his fel- 
lows ; otherwise he would hardly have printed 
one hundred and seventy-eight essays on style 
with no other key than a title-page, six chap- 
ter-headings, and an “index of contributing 
authors.” Perhaps no more important addi- 
tion to what the rhetories offer on the subject of 
literary style has ever been given to the world at 
any one time ; yet the collector has not deemed 
it worth indexing! In preparing to review 
the book I have made hundreds of cross-refer- 








*Tue Art or AvuTtnorsnip. Literary Reminiscences, 
Methods of Work, and Advice to Young Beginners, Person- 
ally Contributed by Leading Authors of the Day. Compiled 
and Edited by George Bainton. New York: D. Appleton 
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ences on the margin ; on page 17, for example, 
there are forty-three. That the man who calls 
himself compiler and editor of the book did 
not save me this labor, almost makes me forget 
the gratitude due him for what he has done. 

The best service the reviewer of this book 
can do is to make use of his cross-references, 
in order to give the reader a few of the piquant 
contrasts and interesting coincidences of opin- 
ion and experience in which the letters abound. 
It is interesting to note the substantial unan- 
imity of opinion touching a few of the great 
principles which the best rhetoricians have al- 
ways insisted upon as fundamental. Thus, Mr. 
Walter Pater thinks all rules reducible to 
* Truthfulness-—truthfulness, I mean, to one’s 
own inward view or impression.” Herein, he 
thinks, lies the significance of Buffon’s saying, 
“‘ The style is the man himself.” Almost every- 
one quotes or paraphrases or suggests this say- 
ing. Thus, Mr. T. T. Munger: “* When you 
have got your man, you have got your style.” 
Mr. J. B. O’Reilly expresses this thought with 
Celtic intensity, exclaiming, “ Style is a vile 
study.” 

The majority of these authors make state- 
ments substantially identical with the follow- 
ing by Mr. O'Reilly: “I gave myself no spe- 
cial training in youth to form a style ; I never 
thought of it.” Similarly Mr. Froude: «I 
have never thought about style at any time in 
my life.” Likewise Coventry Patmore, Gerald 
Massey, J. S. Blackie, Thomas Hughes, G. W. 
Curtis, Miss Jewett, James Bryce, and a host 
of others. Mr. George Meredith goes so far 
as to say: ‘I have no style, though I sup- 
pose my work is distinctive. I am too experi- 
mental in phrases to be other than a misleading 
guide.” Mr. Leslie Stephen remarks in the 
same strain : 

«TI do not perceive that I have anything to be called 
a style, as Mr. Morley, for example, or Mr. Pater, or 
Mr. Stevenson have styles: and if anybody should be 
so misguided as to wish to write like me, he must do it 
by thinking of nothing except clearness and simply ex- 
pressing his meaning.” 

A great many others, with Mr. Freeman at 
their head, “ simply speak straight on”; and 
the gist of their advice is, “ Spin your yarn in 
plain English.” For all these let Dr. F. W. 
Newman be the spokesman: “Good composi- 
tion depends on the total culture of the mind, 
and cannot be taught as a separate art.” Or, 





as M. Renan puts it, «To write well is to 
think well; there is no art of style distinct 
from the culture of the mind.” This seems an 
odd view for a Frenchman to take ; one would 
like to hear M. Renan’s answer to the ques- 
tion whether there is any art, distinct from the 
culture of the mind. 

M. de Laveleye and M. Taine, at all events, 
believe that there is an art of writing, as there 
is an an art of painting. Says M. Taine: 
“The men of my time in France have all re- 
ceived a special training with a view to style.” 
M. de Laveleye emphasizes two qualities of 
style : the first that of clearness, the second that 
of color,—* the employment of energetic and 
highly-colored word-pictures, which strike the 
imagination, awake the attention, and stamp 
the thought on the memory.” Mr. W. D. 
Howells appears as ungrateful as M. Renan 
for the training that has made him what he 
is. “I admired, and I worked hard to get, a 
smooth, rich, classic style. The passion I after- 
ward formed for Heine’s prose forced me from 
this slavery, and taught me to aim at natural- 
ness.”’ And a little farther on: “1 should ad- 
vise any beginner to study the raciest, strong- 
est, best spoken speech, and let the printed 
speech alone.” This echoes the famous declar- 
ation of Montaigne that he would have his son 
study the language of the taverns; will Mr. 
Howells send his son to the saloons rather than 
to the Latin school and to Harvard? And why 
spoken rather than printed speech? Appar- 
ently Shakespeare and Swift and Bunyan and 
Defoe are not strong and racy enough for 
Mr. Howells; but he will surely admit that 
certain sides of the language are more safely 
and conveniently studied by Mr. Bainton’s 
“young beginner” from the pages even of 
realistic novelists, than from the lips of harlots 
and criminals. 

Sir Edwin Arnold thinks that “no elevation 
or charm of style can be obtained without a 
constant artistic effort to lift language to its 
best expression.” Mr. Hamerton asserts that 
“good writing is as much a fine art as paint- 
ing or musical composition.” How is this art 
to be learned? With few exceptions, all these 
writers advise the careful study of the great 
masters of thought and expression. “ For pre- 
cepts of style,” says Professor Goldwin Smith, 
“you must go to the masters of style, and for 
lessons in the art of composition you must go 
to artists.” Professor Huxley, indeed, has 

‘always turned a deaf ear to the common ad- 
vice to ‘study good models,’ to * give your days 
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on.” Mr. James Bryce, while believing in 
models such as Burke and Milton and Cardi- 
nal Newman, calls attention to the danger “that 
a student may become a mere imitator, and pro- 
voke the annoyance of his readers by reproduc- 
ing mannerisms rather than merits.” This is 
a danger which so courageous a man as Pro- 
fessor Huxley surely need not have feared! 
Mr. Lowell and many others advise us to face 
it, for the sake of the great compensations to 
him who escapes. “I am inclined to think,” 
says Mr. Lowell, “that a man’s style is born 
with him, and that a style modelled upon an- 
other’s is apt to be none or worse.” Neverthe- 
less he concludes : * Cato’s advice, ‘Cum bonis 
ambula,’ is all that one feels inclined to give.” 
Sarah Tytler (Miss Henrietta Kidder) repeats 
one of the good things in Mr. Lowell's letter, 
and makes it her own : 

“TI believe that style is in a manner infectious, and 
that by habitually keeping good company in books we 
are as sure to catch the tone of their authors as we 
catch the tone of the best—that is, the most spiritually 
noble, agreeable, and intelligent—society.” 


Messrs. T. W. Higginson, Francis Parkman, 
E. E. Hale, Monier Williams, J. A. Symonds, 
A. P. Peabody, O. W. Holmes, P. G. Hamer- 
ton, and Canon Westcott gratefully acknowl- 
edge the training in the art of writing received 
from early teachers of rhetoric. Dr. Holmes 
finds, however, that his special indebtedness to 
Professor Channing is for instructions “ how 
not to write.” Professor William Minto owes 
all his success in the way of logical and cohe- 
rent composition to the instruction of Profes- 
sor Bain. That this training has its drawbacks 
Mr. Minto hints in the following remarkable 
statement: “I must again say, however, that 
if entertainment is a writer’s purpose, all the 
obvious rules of clear and coherent statement 
seem to me, although I cannot myself, owing 
to ingrained habit, get rid of them, to be a 
mistake.”” The poor Scotchman would so much 
like to be illogical and incoherent, at times, 
by way of variety, but he cannot attain unto 
it. Such is the melancholy issue of the instruc- 
tion of Professor Bain! How Mr. Minto must 
long to be able to exchange places with Mr. 
George Moore, author of the “ Confessions of 
a Young Man,” who confesses himself as fol- 
lows : 


« When I was five and twenty I could not distinguish 
between a verb and a noun, and until a few years ago 
I could not punctuate a sentence. This suggests idiocy ; 
but I was never stupid, although I could not learn; I 
simply could not write consecutive sentences. For many 
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years I had to pick out and strive to put together the 
fragments of sentences with which I covered reams of 
paper. My father thought I was deficient in intelli- 
gence because I could not learn to spell. I have never 
sueceeded in learning to spell. I am entirely opposed 
to education as it is at present understood. . . . An 
educational course seems to me to be folly. . . . I 
searcely know anything of Shakespeare, and I know his 
contemporaries thoroughly. I still experience 
great difficulty in disentangling my thoughts.” 

Despite Mr. Moore’s advanced opinions about 
education and about Shakespeare, his experi- 
ence is such as to separate him less hopelessly 
from the sympathy and comprehension of ordi- 
nary human beings, than that of the Scotch Jit- 
térateur who sighs in vain for deliverance from 
the body of this logic. Those who are inclined 
to hold authors in superstitious reverence will 
find their account in this book. Many an author 
confesses his (and especially her) sins, grammat- 
ieal, logical, orthographical, and other, in almost 
as frank a manner as Mr. Moore, whom Mr. 
Bainton pronounces “certainly clever.” 

A favorite piece of advice,—upon which an 
extraordinary number of authors seem to plume 
themselves, as upon something really in the na- 
ture of a revelation,—is the following : 

« Never use a long word when you can find a short 
one to answer the same purpose; never use a Latin 
word when you can find a Saxon one to express the 
same meaning.” 

Upon this Mrs. Molesworth wisely comments 
as follows : 

“T would rather advise young writers to choose the 
word which best expresses their meaning, be it long or 
short. Even in writing for children I do net entirely 
confine myself to words which they can at once under- 
stand; by the help of the context, and a little exercise 
of their own brains, children soon master a new word’s 
exact meaning, and each new word is so much gained 
of intellectual treasure.” 

Incidentally, the book is full of interesting 
expressions of preference for books and au- 
thors. Who, by the suffrages of authors them- 
selves, are the most artistic of recent or living 
writers? De Quincey and-Landor are fre- 
quently mentioned as models. Mr. Freeman 
and others owe more to Macaulay than to any 
other stylist. Mr. Lang is not alone in pre- 
ferring Thackeray ; Mr. Black says: « Tenny- 
son and Thackeray for choice.” Mr. John 
Burroughs, Mr. Brander Matthews, and Pro- 
fessor Minto seem to prefer Matthew Arnold. 
Emerson is frequently mentioned, but Maxwell 
Grey (Miss Tuttiett) distrusts him as ‘ta loose 
thinker.” Among writers still living, Mr. 
Pater prefers Cardinal Newman, but says that 
Tennyson and Browning have influenced him 
(Mr. Pater) more than prose writers. Mr. 





James Bryce, Mr. Aubrey De Vere, and Canon 
Liddon prefer Cardinal Newman; Mr. Ernest 
Myers brackets Cardinal Newman with Gold- 
win Smith, and Mr. Freeman places Goldwin 
Smith at the head; Mr. George Rawlinson 
mentions Ruskin and Froude; Mr. Brander 
Matthews owes most to Lowell; Miss Jewett 
would be happy if she could write like Miss 
Thackeray; Mr. Herman Merivale exclaims, 
“In present days, ‘John Inglesant,’ and to 
me, none other.” Among living women, Mrs. 
Molesworth receives the suffrage of Mr. Swin- 
burne. 

To conclude, I briefly summarize the prin- 
cipal rules for “the art of authorship,” as I 
educe them from this interesting book: 1. Be 
born with the right aptitude, taste, or knack 
for the art of expression. 2. Read choicely 
and widely. This stocks the mind, cultivates 
an ear for the music of style, and educates the 
inner eye to a nice perception of word-color. 
3. Study foreign languages, especially Latin 
and French, and practice translation critically 
and assiduously. 4. Learn to think clearly 
and consecutively. 5. Write and rewrite what 
you think, and then burn what you have writ- 
ten. 6. Converse much; get experience. 17. 
Master some subject. 8. This apprenticeship 
accomplished, when, in the expressive phrase 
of Mrs. Barr, the heart grows * hot behind the 
pen,” you may venture to write for publication. 
9. Do not be chagrined at failure; try again, 
harder. 10. From the practise of Mr. Bain- 
ton, for whose style little can be said, I derive 
the least hackneyed precept of all, viz., get the 
most celebrated authors to do it for you. 


MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 





Two RELIGIOUS LEADERS.* 





In planning a series of biographies of repre- 
sentative men in religious thought and activity, 
the projectors of the series to which the vol- 
umes under review belong could have shown 
no wiser judgment than in the selection of 
William Augustus Muhlenberg as such a lead- 
er. For no other one of the men mentioned 
in the prospectus of the series is so completely 
in the van of the march of religious ideas in 
the nineteenth century. Dr. Muhlenberg’s 
leadership was that combination of the ideal 





*Dr. MunLenBERG. By William Wilberforce Newton, 
D.D. ‘American Religious Leaders.’’ Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Wiresvur Fisk. By Professor George Prentice. “‘Ameri- 
can Religious Leaders.”’ Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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and the practical which kept him ever in ad- | the swing toward technical specialists for teach- 
| ers has gone too far, when would-be teachers 


vance of public opinion, and yet never brought 
him out of touch with the sympathy and appre- 
ciation of the times. Yet he is known to most 


Americans to-day chiefly by the one thing he | 


did which least represents him—that morbid 
rhapsody familiar to every congregation of 
Protestants in the land, entitled «I Would 
Not Live Alway.” We are glad to know that 
he wrote it in his youth, and wrote a robuster 
version of it in his later years, and that it rep- 
resented the real state of his eminently healthy 
mind about as much as “ Thanatopsis”’ repre- 
sented a waxing boyhood at seventeen years 
of age. 


Muhlenberg was a pioneer along several im- | 


portant lines of religious mevement. He stands 
in the fore-front of American educators as the 
founder of the system of parochial schools, and 
he was one of the first churchmen to break 
away from the narrow bounds of denomination, 
and to call for a church whose inclusion should 
be as large as the number of those who profess 
the name of Christ. We hardly know which 
to admire the more: the spirit of Dr. Muhlen- 
berg with reference to education and denomi- 
national catholicity, or that of this his most 
recent biographer. Dr. Muhlenberg was an 
ideal teacher and an evangelical churchman ; 
and Dr. Newton is an ideal biographer in his 
comprehension, not only of the subject of his 
sketch, but also of the Zeitgeist. He treats 
his theme topically in a series of essays, rather 
than in a chronological narrative, and in ad- 
mirable English sets forth in its beauty a most 
remarkable life. 

Muhlenberg’s practice and Newton’s theory 
of education both aim at character rather than 
at facts, at the development of conduct in ad- 
dition to capacity, They recognize the indi- 
vidual in the pupil, and his moral and social 
capabilities as well as his mental. They would 
train complete men rather than merely minds, 
and would call for, not only a sound mind in a 
sound body, but also a sound mind with a good 
conscience and a high purpose. To Muhlen- 
berg,— 

« Education was not the impartation of knowledge, 
but the communication of a spirit; not the training of 
an intelligence, but the development and inspiration of 
a soul; not the discipline of powers, but the formation 
of a character; not familiarity with principles, but the 
perfection of manhood. The real teaching force re- 
sides in the individuality of the teacher, which the Lord 


has made, and not man, and which is worth more than 
all man-made methods in the books.” 


Wise and timely words these, at a time when 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 





are asked, not what they can do, but merely 
how much they know, and when teaching posi- 
tions are too often filled by men whose great 
knowledge does not extend to human nature, 
who lecture but cannot teach, and who never 
touch the personality of their pupils except by 
repellant eccentricities. What this great west- 
ern water-shed of the East needs much to-day 
is a Christian college which shall be a teaching 
college, which shall build on such foundations 
as Muhlenberg helped to lay, and shall teach 
our youth not only by the influence of schol- 
arly and trained minds, but by the added influ- 
ence of large adaptability to a needy humanity 
and of character disciplined and made practical 
in the service of mankind. 

Three of Dr. Muhlenberg’s undertakings 
which were closely related in spirit to his edu- 
cational activity were —his establishment in 
New York City of a free church, which he 
served for twelve years, and the institution in 
connection therewith of a “Church Sister- 
hood ”’ as an order of deaconesses; the noble 
St. Luke’s Hospital, to which he gave twenty 
years of his life as its chaplain, and to which 
he brought his Sisterhood as nurses; and his 
contribution toward a practical answer to so- 
cialism, from the text “God helps him who 
helps himself,” in his village of St. Johnland. 
These were pioneer movements toward the de- 
livery of the masses of a great city from relig- 
ious and physical and social disease ; and while 
the last failed, they all together show the large 
inclusiveness of the man’s conception of prac- 
tical Christianity. 

If we turn to his attitude as a churchman 
and a clergyman we find the same thing em- 
phasized, in his “ Evangelical Catholicism.” 
Dr. Muhlenberg would have a church broad 
enough to include all who take the life of 
Christ as an inspiration and a working model, 
and Jow enough to reach every hovel. His 
double aim was liturgical and episcopal free- 
dom. Toward the former he demanded * the 
freedom of prayer and of prophesying, and the 
right of all the people of the congregation to 
participate actively and audibly in the stated 
exercises of public worship in the sanctuary.” 
He forcibly wrote : 

“Tt is not the Prescription but the Proscription of 
the canon at which we demur. We are not ‘ weary of 
the liturgy,’ but we are weary, quite weary, of the re- 


straint of a law which fastens a bondage to the liturgy 
in no wise belonging to it; which disfranchises 


the citizens of the Heavenly City touching their right 
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of petition, dictating the words in which alone it shall 
be exercised, and that in the public assemblage of the 
citizens in which petition is the most availing; which in- 
fringes the Magna Charta of freedom in prayer guar- 
anteed by the great apostle of gospel liberty when he 
bids us come, whether in closet or church, to the throne 
of grace boldly, literally with freespokenness.” 

As to his demand for freedom in the calling 
of men to the Christian ministry, he says : 

« Let theological dogmata, schools, and platforms be 

put back to their legitimate place, to make room for a 
restoration of the ‘ Catholic Consent’ in the substance of 
the faith; let all but confess to that; let all but agree 
in the person and offices of our blessed Lord, as the 
God-man, the Prophet, Priest, and King, the one Medi- 
ator between God and man, the final Judge of the quick 
and the dead.” 
Standing on this platform, he wished his church 
to recognize its mission to preach the Gospel to 
all mankind, and, so far as they would, through 
all mankind. The broad tolerance of this 
churchman, his efforts toward Christian unity, 
his desire for the subsidence of dogmatic the- 
ology and the emergence of fellowship in prac- 
tical faith and conduct, are worth repeating 
to-day, when that other great church of the 
same theology with Muhlenberg’s is debating, 
not the substance, but merely the form of its 
credo ; and yet when many thoughtful Christ- 
ians are remembering that Presbyterianism is 
older than Calvinism, and are asking that the 
confession of their church shake itself loose 
from sixteenth-century politics, and give utter- 
ance to the intelligence of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Dr. Muhlenberg’s justification in his own 
church was the adoption, practically, by the 
general convention at Chicago, in 1886, of the 
views presented by him and his few sympathiz- 
ers to the House of Bishops in 1853. 

Professor Prentice’s sketch of Wilbur Fisk 
will not take the high rank won by this life of 
Muhlenberg. It is not merely that Professor 
Prentice fails to recognize the critical calling 
of the historian and writes like a polemic : the 
sober common-sense which underlay the enthu- 
siasm and pervaded the thinking of Muhlen- 
berg, and which, guiding his aspirations, made 
him a great man, was not given to his Meth- 
odist contemporary in equal measure. The 
account of his practical experience, during his 
early ministry, of “the Wesleyan doctrine of 
entire sanctification, Christian perfection, or 
perfect love,” makes one suspect that a hyster- 
ical possession was mistaken for something 
spiritual, and lays the biographer open to the 
charge of rhapsody rather than plain history. 
In fact, the book is so full of mysticism that 
it is pleasant to turn from this feature to a 








recognition of Dr. Fisk’s noble work for edu- 
cation within the lines of the Methodist Church. 
Such progress as that church has made toward 
a ministry of culture is largely due to his efforts 
for higher education, first as principal of the 
Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, and then 
as first president of Wesleyan University at 
Middletown. When his theological writings 
on the vexing questions 
‘Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate’ 


are forgotten, he will be remembered gratefully 
for his earnest labors and his wise counsels for 
the education of youth. Not only did he illus- 
trate in his practice the theory of the teacher 
emphasized in the earlier portion of this article, 
but he apprehended, sixty years ago, one im- 
portant educational truth of whose enforcement 
to-day there is much need. Recognizing the 
importance of the college faculty as the teach- 
ing and governing body, he would have it con- 
trol appointments to its own number, and so 
would not only call wpon the men best fitted 
by education and by self-interest to approve 
their colleagues, but also develop an esprit du 
corps of the highest order. We wish he could 
have had a more self-controlled biographer, 
for, while not a mind of the first order, he was 
a man of earnest life and large usefulness. 


JoHN J. HALSEY. 








A Goovp OLD BooK ON OLD ENGLAND.* 





Nearly a quarter of a century ago, the com- 
paratively few Americans who looked forward 
to travel in England, and a portion of the stay- 
at-home public who had learned to read books 
of travel with interest, welcomed the first ap- 
pearance of “Old England,” in which the 
genial Professor Hoppin led his readers most 
profitably and delightfully through a maze of 
English scenes. Edition after edition was 
called for. Ten years ago, the author wrote a 
preface for the fifth edition, in which he mod- 
estly said that it was probably the last; and 
added the chapter entitled “ England Revis- 
ited.” The present is the tenth edition, with 
an added record of a third visit in 1888. It 
is handsomely printed by the Riverside Press, 
and contains a convenient county map of En- 
gland and Wales. 

It may be well to study briefly the sources 
of influence to be found in this perennial book. 

*Oxp ENGLAND. Its Scenery, Art, and People. By James 


M. Hoppin, Professor of the History of Art in Yale College. 
Tenth Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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A peculiarly terse and picturesque style lends 
an exquisite charm to the personal story of the 
author’s wanderings. We set out with him on 
a railway ride along the north coast of Wales, 
where we see the foreheads of great green | 
cliffs, the rush and swirl of the waves, the soft | 
blue mountains in the misty distance with the | 
haze of morning light filling all the spaces be- | 
tween their summits. The broken towers and 
majestic battlements of Caernarvon Castle lift 
for us their slim turrets, and disclose their 
great flights of stairs broken midway, where 
the lightest maiden’s foot may not tread, though 
vanished kings and mailed warriors once press- 
ed them heavily. 

Turning from Northern Wales, we are led, 
by cathedral town and market-place, in and 
out of many a lovely English haunt. We are 
taken into an old cathedral when evening is 
fading into night, the moon shining on the 
lofty windows of one side as the last crimson 
shafts of day strike the upper openings on the 
opposite side, while below and within parts of 
the vast edifice are already lost in darkness. 
We wander along the South Coast, where the 
great green billows arch into the sunlight to 
pour themselves along the beach. On the Isle 
of Wight, we catch the mysterious gleam of 
patches of soft hazy sunlight on the sea, with- 
out losing sight of the big brass knockers on 
the doors of the cottages, while in the fields 
which run to the very edge of the cliffs, men 
are tying up wheat on the brow of the preci- 
pice, the late clover is a-bloom, and the black- 
berries are ripening. 

The scenery of England is like the soberness 
of a Dorie temple, with its decorated frieze and 
intervals of rich exquisite sculpture. The lit- 
tle silver-footed streams, the waving and gentle 
outline of the hills, the sheen of the grass, the 
bright lakes and bosky combes, the low cottage 
and the village church hid in foliage and flow- 
ers, the gray ruin clothed in green, the great 


parks of venerable oaks, the sweeping glades | 
of cleanest and smoothest lawn, the delicate | 


veil of mist that softens and heightens each 
effect, make England a beautiful northern 
temple, the home and shrine of our ancestral 
virtue. 

Our author, with his true poetic inspiration, 
touches not alone natural scenery and the de- 
tails of man’s grandest works. He has a 
healthy sympathy with humanity, especially 
with the poor and with little children, which 
saves from the heart-deadening effect of exclu- 





sively intellectual and imaginative work. The 


same poetic instinct sets in their frames these 
human pictures, and one reads a leaf of Shakes- 
peare in the natural light in which it was writ- 
ten. We wander, at Stratford-on-Avon, amid 
the townspeople,— burly magistrate, bearded 
soldier, young man, lover, schoolboy, and nurs- 
ing babe; and we hear a tired old woman 
shrieking into a fit in Shakespeare’s church in 
the midst of the services. We cross a Lon- 
don street with a pallid little crippled street- 
sweeper, half-naked, with the stump of an old 
broom in his hand, hopping cheerily after us 
in the rainy November day, shrilly calling, 
* Poor little chick, sir,—give him a lift, sir,— 
thank’ee, good mornin’, sir.” At high neon 
in a Birmingham street, the English love of 
fun and fighting gleams forth, men with bars 
of iron on their shoulders and clerks with pa- 
pers in their hands forget their work, and car- 
men sit sidewise on their elephantine horses to 
watch the piping denunciations and determined 
thwacks of Punch. An old man with a red 
vest leans on his crutch in the shadow of an 
ancient church, his trembling head, bleared 
eyes, and long tangled white locks shading the 
outline of Shakespeare’s Old Age. 

There is much valuable criticism held in so- 
lution in the delightful flow of the author's 
pellucid English. For him in Loudon, history, 
law, literature, art, religion, meet and radiate 
from a common centre. So for the reader in 
this narrative, the many-sided culture of the 
author, like a prism, separates the white light 
of civilization into primary and secondary rays, 
and flashes the splendor of color along with 
the axiomatic lines of definition across his 
pages. 

Familiarity with English literature is the 
groundwork of much that is best in the vol- 
ume. Here is the “hazy amber light” of 
Tennyson’s poetry in “ Lady Godiva”; there 
the lines of Chaucer exemplified in the elo- 
quence of a Member of Parliament ; Thack- 
eray here grows in fame while Dickens de- 
clines, but the tear still falls over the pages 
which portray the earthly pilgrimages of Oli- 
ver Twist and Tiny Tim. The delicate hum 
of insect life and the whir and flutter of little 
wings surround us in the quiet churchyard con- 
secrated by the genius of Gray at Stoke Pogis. 
At Strawberry Hill we have glimpses of the 
charming lawn and garden of Horace Walpole, 
where the cunning letter-writer “sat like a 
spider and drew into his brilliant dew-spangled 
country web all things,—where he sucked the 
life out of his times, and sometimes ejected his 
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poison also into them.” We climb to the back- 
room of Charles Lamb in the East India House 
in Leadenhall street; we visit the home of 
Addison, with his flower-garden, rich in June 
roses, sending its delicious perfume into the 
open windows ; we go in a hansom to Carlyle’s 
house in Chelsea, a brick house, three windows 
wide, in a narrow and humbie street, and con- 
trast its present smart red color, its window- 
sills furbished with flower-boxes and yellow 
porcelain swans, with the grave old-fashioned 
place where the master was driven and set 
down disconsolate, with his boxes of books, yet 
doubtless enjoying his thoughts better than 
many suppose, for he knew that behind a 
gloomy face and cynic humor he hid a large 
trust in God and hope for man, and that, 
sooner or later, men would find this out. We 
stand in massive Durham beside the grave of 
the Venerable Bede, struggle up the dreary 
road from Keighly to Haworth, and are ad- 
mitted to the parlor where Charlotte Bronté’s 


large dark eyes, square impending brow, and | 
| Mutual pride prevents the English and the 


sad unsmiling mouth look down from her por- 
trait, and her books, with “a Bible of Emily’s,” 
still lie on the table. 

Two delicious chapters are devoted to the 
Lake Country, with soft Windermere in the 
front, where, at every foothold, some noble 
dwelling is placed, its rolled lawn or majestic 
park coming down to the very water’s edge. 
In these ravishing descriptions, nothing lovely 
is omitted, save the smoke from English hearth- 
stones which ascends amid the leafy verdure, 
with exquisite soothing homelikeness for the 
heart of the wayfarer. We pass Fox How, 
the embowered cottage of Arnold of Rugby 
under Loughrigg Fell ; we gaze on the home of 
Wordsworth over its thick girdle of larch-trees 
and laburnums, furnished within with every 
English comfort, but with no luxuries beyond 
the presence of books and flowers. We wan- 
der with Southey, Coleridge, Scott, Lamb, Wil- 
son, De Quincey, along Rydal Mere, strung 
by a silver streamlet to Grasmere, so named 
“‘ because it could not have been named any- 
thing else.” 

Our author has true self-respecting Ameri- 
can feeling, as well as deep and genuine respect 
for England. There is no hesitation in speak- 
ing of the superiority of some things Ameri- 
can. New York is vastly superior to London, 
in its site as a commercial metropolis, with its 
wonderful harbor, its two deep arms of the sea 
on either side, and its magnificent bay in front. 
England is a miniature country which one can 
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span from shore to shore in a summer after- 
noon. The writer had a curious impression 
on his second visit, as if London were but a 
huge aggregation of low brick buildings and 
he could stretch out his arms over the tops of 
all the houses like a city of Lilliput. This was 
no illusion of vanity, but a genuine feeling, 
bred of the wide-ocean and our broad Ameri- 
can land, which gave him a momentary sense 
of triumph as a citizen of the New World. 
The stratification of English society engenders 
some useful virtues of order and reverence, 
along with the vices of mercenariness and ser- 
vility,—a stratification which the insular posi- 
tion and confined spaces of the kingdom tend to 
make permanent ; but, sooner or later, changes 
must and will come. The American principle 
of self-government gives us immense advantage 
over England and other aristocratic nations, 
but it is a perilous superiority. The English 
and French are mentally and morally antago- 
nistic ; the Englishman, the German, and the 
American are only temperamentally dissimilar. 


Americans from seeing each other's good traits 
and positive resemblances. All English are 
not disagreeable, nor all Americans insuffera- 
ble. The two nations are essentially one, and 
for the sake of humanity they should learn to 
know and love each other better than they do. 
There is no country which contains so much of 
absorbing interest to a thoughtful American as 
Old England, and it is especially good for his 
intensely active American nature to come in 
contact with the slower and graver spirit of 
England, gaining therefrom calmness and so- 
bered strength. 

How noble a plant is our English literature! 
Its seed was sown long ago in German soil ; it 
shot its roots under the sea into the little island ; 
it was watered with the tears of the Celt and 
the blood of the Saxon; it was grafted by the 
Norman sword and the French steel; it was 
tossed by the winds and the tempests of revolu- 
tions ; it felt the quickening heat of the Ref- 
ormation ; it fruits were borne over the ocean 
into distant regions, and they have sprung up 
among us in America, where the old stock is 
flourishing under brighter suns. Because we 
read the same English Bible and sing the same 
English hymns; because we comprehend the 
words of William Shakespeare, John Milton, 
and John Bunyan ; because we laugh and weep 
over the same pages of Hawthorne and Whit- 
tier, Thackeray and Dickens ;—this is a spir- 
itual bond more profound than commercial ties 
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onl international treaties, and more present 
and vital than even past historical associations. 
Such is the author’s profound and glowing 
tribute to English and American unity. 

Many other subjects are set in illuminated 
borders in these enchanted pages, and occas- 
ionally a gleam of humor plays over them like 
the lightning of a summer evening, harmless on 
the far horizon. Professor Hoppin is an accom- 
plished critic of public speaking, especially of 
preaching, a practical observer of English coal 
and tin mines, of the social influence of the 
English Sabbath and the English newspaper, 
of the structure of the English Parliament, of 
the salaries of English bishops, the tendencies 
within the English Church, the prospect of 
disestablishment, land monopoly, and in close 
touch with all of the English roots of New 
England civilization. He is a thorough stu- 
dent of English education as exemplified in 
her public schools and universities, and believes 
the American college system to have, for Amer- 
icans, some practical advantages over the meth- 
ods of education in England and Germany. 
His interest in philanthropic work gives the 
reader charming descriptions of the homes of 
Florence Nightingale and Miss Marsh. His 
professorship of the history of art never ob- 
trudes itself, indeed is kept rather in the back- 
ground, though there is some suggestive criti- 
cism; and the scattered dissertations upon 
architecture, if collected and systematically ar- 
ranged, would form a valuable monograph on 
this subject. The American youth about to 
visit England without a knowledge of architec- 
ture, is advised to defer his Visit a year until 
he knows the difference between a tower and 
a spire, a groin and a gable. 

A pleasant book, gossippy in the good sense 
of the term, to take up for a vacant hour, it 
is inspiring to read and digest thoroughly. Its 
value to the thorough reader, and as a book of 
reference to the traveller, would be materially 
enhanced by a more systematic treatment of 
its many lines of thought and information. Its 
appended itinerary of a tour in England com- 
prising the principal cathedral towns is not 
confined to cathedral towns, but meanders over 
a variety of routes to many attractive points, 
and the index lacks in fulness and precision. 
As it is, with its few faults and its many excel- 
lences, ‘Old England” exemplifies the endur- 
ing value of a work produced by a mind largely 
endowed and thoroughly disciplined, united 
with a highly spiritual and imaginative nature. 

Minerva B. Norton. 





RECENT Fic "TION .* 


“ The Tragic Muse ” has been so long with 
us, in the pages of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” 
that its portentous volume, extending, in book 
form, to 882 pages, is not a matter for sur- 
prise. The reader who engages upon its peru- 
sal will, however, do so advisedly, for he knows 
by this time the limitations and the excellences 
of the author’s art. On the whole, he will not 
be disappointed, for the novel takes a high rank 
among Mr. James’s works. If second to any- 
thing, it is only to « The Princess Casamassi- 
ma,”’ and it is far superior to either “ The Bos- 
tonians” or “* The Portrait of a Lady.” Of 
course, there is no story worth mentioning ; 
there are merely half a dozen men and women 
engaged in protracted conversations that lead 
to nothing in particular, and they are mostly 
of rather vulgar types. And their relations 
are nearly as unsettled at the end of the 882 
pages as they were at the beginning. But they 
are all distinctly individual, and the product 
of a very delicate art. We might wish that 
art exercised upon more attractive material, 
but such a wish is well-nigh hopeless with ref- 
erence to any work by Mr. James. The hero- 
ine is a young woman of dubious origin and 
strong artistic instincts, making her way upon 
the stage by force of sheer persistence and ob- 
tuse disregard of obstacles that would have 
blocked the path of a more sensitive aspirant. 
The dramatic motive thus playing a large part 
in the story, an opportunity is offered the au- 
thor to indulge in various bits of dramatic criti- 
cism which congtitute almost the most delightful 
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feature of the novel. We say almost, because 
one of the characters claims the first place in 
our regard. Mr. Gabriel Nash, apostle of can- 
dor and exponent of the fine art of living, is so 
genially conceived a creation that the book is 
more than worth reading for his sake alone. 
And it need not all be read for that purpose, 
for it is very easy to pass over the pages of 
monotonous analysis that interrupt the narra- 
tive from time to time. A chapter lost here 
and there makes little difference ; the chances 
are that nothing essential to the understanding 
of the story will have happened. 

At all events, the art of Mr. James, with its 
languid pace and its mannerisms, offers a defi- 
nite form upon which the reader may count 
with some degree of certainty. In this respect 
it is far superior to the art of Mr. Howells, 
which seems to have entered again, and indefi- 
nitely, upon the tentative stage. Mr. Howells’s 
recent work has been of the best-intentioned, 
but still very far from satisfactory. This may 
be said with equal truth of “ Annie Kilburn,” 
of «A Hazard of New Fortunes,” and of “ The 
Shadow of a Dream,” the novel, or rather nov- 
elette, that has just appeared. This book is a 
study in morbid psychology; and morbid psy- 
chology, it must be said once for all, is not the 
forte of Mr. Howells. One thinks of Haw- 
thorne, and smiles. The epileptic, or otherwise 
diseased person, whose dream, in this story, 
overshadows three or four lives, his own in- 
cluded, does not awaken our interest, and hardly 
excites our curiosity. When he dies we feel 
happily rid of him, but even then things run 
along no more smoothly ; and the only real sat- 
isfaction provided by the book is at the point 
at which the writer wisely concludes that such 
of his characters as survive have ceased to pos- 
sess further interest for anyone. 

“The Broughton House,” by Mr. Bliss 
Perry, is a New England village study having 
much of the manner of Mr. Howells but none 
of his illuminating humor. As the work of a 
beginner, it is entitled to praise for careful 
workmanship, and those who look upon fiction 
as a series of “ documents ”’ will find it praise- 
worthy upon other grounds. Perhaps it is the 
best sort of novel that a New England village 
can produce ; if so, we would suggest Amalfi 
and Samarcand as more attractive scenes, and 


even express willingness to see invention sub- | 


stituted, in part, for knowledge. 

Mr. Harold Frederic’s «« The Lawton Girl” 
is still another village study, the scene being 
shifted to central New York. But Mr. Fred- 








eric, although he must be classed as a realist, 
is not so committed to the method as to be in- 
capable of an occasional expansion of the imag- 
ination, and his story is a far stronger one than 
that just mentioned. Some of his characters, 
at least, seem to have hot blood in their veins, 
and to be capable of some sort of passion. The 
story of the lock-out, and of the wild scenes 
consequent thereupon, is made the subject of a 
vivid piece of description ; and the author, in 
the delineation of his characters, is willing to 
leave a few details for the reader to fill in. His 
villain is a very satisfactory piece of work, and 
is let off far too easily, in our opinion. Besides, 
the story has considerable diversity of incident, 
and the various threads of the fabric are skil- 
fully woven. 

Mr. Bynner’s story of “The Begum’s Daugh- 
ter” is one of the most successful attempts yet 
made to impart a romantic interest to the old 
colonial period in this country. The scene of 
his story is laid in the New Amsterdam of two 
centuries ago, and the life of the Dutch settle- 
ment is described in an extremely animated 
fashion. There is, perhaps, some lack of apergu, 
and semething too much of local and fleeting 
color in the narrative, but the work is both 
brilliant and interesting, and the period with 
which it deals worth our attention. 

Among recently-published works of fiction 
there are a few translations and reprints that 
call for special mention. First and most im- 
portant of these is the magnificent historical 
novel, “With Fire and Sword,” translated from 
the Polish of Henryk Sienkiewicz by Mr. Jer- 
emiah Curtin. Here is a book indeed. There 
are nearly eight hundred closely printed pages 
in this translation, so that the work even ex- 
ceeds in volume the novel of Mr. James re- 
viewed at the head of this article. It need 
hardly be said that in matter any single chap- 
ter of this work easily outweighs the whole of 
Mr. James’s two volumes of fine-spun analysis. 
For the novel is rich in historical substance, 
and its scene is placed in one of the most inter- 
esting periods of European history—a period 
as yet almost wholly unexploited by the west- 
ern novelist or even historian—that of the Cos- 
sack wars of the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. Splendid almost beyond description 
is this picture from the past, with its tale of 
fierce wars and faithful loves, with its scenes 
of slaughter grim and great, with its crowded 
canvas from which, among innumerable faces 
of men known and unknown to fame, there 
emerge the heroic figure of Yeremi Vishnyev- 
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etski, the champion of the Commonwealth, the 
stern and implacable figure of Hmelnitski, 
“the ablest man in Europe at that time,” and 
the contrasted figures of the four friends cre- 
ated by the imagination of the novelist him- 
self, and whose exploits inevitably suggest those 
of the immortal quartette of whom we read with 
such breathless interest in “ Les Trois Mous- 
quetaires.” And back of these figures are the 
hosts of Pole and Cossack and Tartar, and the 
steppes and forests of Poland (now Russia) 
where the great struggle between Christian and 
Pagan was fought out. And then the language 
of the book, with its barbaric, half-oriental col- 


oring, and its romantic cast, with its vivid de- | 


scriptions and its rich use of figure and pro- 
verb (all of which qualities are admirably re- 
produced by Mr. Curtin), is as refreshing as 
a cool breeze on a sultry day. In short, the 
pleasure which good historical fiction offers to 
all healthy minds may be very fully realized in 
a perusal of this work. The author, who was 
born in 1845, lives in Warsaw, and is one of 
the most famous Polish writers now living. It 
may be interesting to learn that, as a young 
man, he spent several years in this country, 
principally in California, and first gained a 
reputation by the publication, in the Warsaw 
newspapers, of a series of letters descriptive of 
his travels. 

It is, perhaps, a not unnatural transition 
from a romance of Southeastern Europe in the 
seventeenth century to one of the same region 
in the fifteenth century. The conquest of Con- 


stantinople by the Turks is the first chapter of | 


a history that ends with the Siege of Vienna 
and the Peace of Carlowitz. The work of our 


Polish novelist touches upon some of the later | 


chapters of this history, and Dr. Ludlow’s “The 
Captain of the Janizaries,” of which the hero 
is Seanderbeg and the closing episode the fall 
of the Eastern Empire, takes us back to the 
prologue. Dr. Ludlow’s work is a new edition 
of a novel that we had the pleasure of praising 
in these pages some years ago, when it first 
appeared. Being a work that commends itself 
to the judicious, it has, instead of being shelved 
and forgotten, grown steadily in fame. A new 
examination of the work has only served to con- 
firm us in the opinion expressed before, that it 
is one of the most remarkable pieces of histor- 
ical fiction ever produced in this country. 

But even Dr. Ludlow’s book does not plunge 
us far enough into the past, for there awaits us 
a new translation of the “« Ekkehard” of Jos- 
eph Victor von Scheffel, and, as every reader 





[Aug., 
who has been thrilled by that opening first par- 
agraph knows, the story of “ Ekkehard” is laid 
in the tenth century. It is too famous a book 
to call for any description here: for, although 
published only thirty-five years ago, it has en- 
joyed classical honors for almost that length of 
time, and is only to be compared with the great- 
est productions of historical fiction, hardly with 
anything else in German literature (unless pos- 
sibly the work of Freytag or of Felix Dahn), 
perhaps only with the best of the Waverley nov- 
els. The present translation, which is not ac- 
knowledged, is so well done that the translator 
should have the credit of it. It contains all 
the notes of the author. 

“As "Tis in Life,” translated from the French 
of M. Albert Delpit by Mr. E. P. Robins, is 
a novel with a somewhat misleading title, for 
it describes many things as very different from 
what they are in life ; the tragedy of the West- 
ern plains, which constitutes the central feature 
of the story, being a noteworthy example of 
exaggeration and misrepresentation. We will 
observe, en passant, that it is unfortunately not 
true to state that criminals of foreign birth, 
after having served sentences in United States 
penitentiaries, are exiled from the country. 
The whole story is a piece of rather crude sen- 
sationalism, far below the level of M. Delpit’s 
best work. It is evidently intended as a study 
in the psychology of remorse, and is given a 
scientific flavor by frequent references to Ribot, 
Maudsley, and other authorities. The work is 
not without a certain skill in construction, and 
an occasional touch of force. 

“The Ring of Amasis,” by the Earl of Lyt- 
ton, must be classed among the reprints, al- 
though the author claims to have re-written the 
story. First published a quarter of a century 
ago, it marked even then a declining fashion 
in fiction, and now appears a curious survival 
of an almost forgotten type. The type in ques- 
tion is that of the mystical work of the elder 
Lord Lytton, of “A Strange Story” and “ Za- 
noni.” But even those works were inspired 
by something closely akin to genius, and may 
still be read with interest, which is more than 
can justly be said of “The Ring of Amasis.” 
The somewhat faded laurels of Owen Meredith 
will be made none the fresher by this com- 
pound of vague metaphysics and romantic de- 
lirium. 

In the Protestant cemetery at Rome, almost 
under the shadow of the pyramid of Caius Ces- 
tius, are the two graves to which lovers of En- 
glish poetry have made reverent pilgrimage 
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for almost three-quarters of a century. A few 
years ago, in 1881, the long-undisturbed ground 
was broken by one of these graves, and the 
mortal remains of Edward J. Trelawny were 
buried at the side of his friend and fellow- 
exile, Shelley. The double grave now bears 
this inscription : 
‘* These are two friends whose lives were undivided ; 
So let their memory be, now they have glided 


Under the grave ; let not their bones be parted, 
For their two hearts in life were single-hearted.”’ 


It is almost startling to think that Trelawny, 
who was but a few months Shelley’s junior, 
should have survived him by nearly sixty years, 
and that the poet whose majestic song of ‘The 
Triumph of Life” was cut short by the triumph 
of a still greater conqueror might, had it not 
been for that summer squall in the Mediter- 
ranean, have lived into our own days; that 
Browning, thrilled even half a century ago at 
sight of one who had seen Shelley in the flesh, 
might for many years have known and done 
loyal homage to his spiritual master ; and that 
the poet’s vision of a golden age to come might 
have found, in our own time, even nobler ex- 
pression than that given it in the second 
“Locksley Hall.” All such fancies are futile 
enough, but the name of Trelawny can hardly 
fail to evoke them, for his “ Records of Shel- 
ley, Byron, and the Author” have indissolubly 
linked his name with that of England’s greatest 
lyric poet. That book is familiar enough ; far 
less familiar is the “Adventures of a Younger 
Son,” the publication of which, in an entirely 
new edition, gives us occasion to speak here 
of that 
** World-wide liberty’s life-long lover, 
Lover no less of the strength of song, 
Sea-king, swordsman, hater of wrong.” 

The “Adventures of a Younger Son” was first 
published in 1831, anonymously. How much 
of it is truth and how much fiction has never 
been exactly ascertained, but it seems, on the 
whole, to deserve classification with works of 
romance rather than with works of biography. 
It is a stirring account of adventure by land 
and sea, written in rough and often ungram- 
matical language, but infused with a rare and 
energetic vitality that makes of it one of the 
most real of narratives. Mr. Edward Garnett 
provides this new edition with an introductory 
sketch of Trelawny’s life, and the volume serves 
very happily to inaugurate the new “Adventure 
Series” in which it appears. 


Witiram Morton PAyNne. 





BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 





Tue Century Dictionary, to which THE Dian 
paid its respects in September, 1889, and again in 
April, 1890, is still steadily running the longitude 
of the English vocabulary. The third volume (Cen- 
tury Company ; Chicago: McDonnell Bros.), G to L 
inclusive, is before us, and its last page, numbered 
3556, marks the completion of half the great task. 
The main features of this volume differ, of course, 
little from those of the two preceding volumes. The 
work gains rather than loses as it proceeds, in the 
high qualities for which it is distinguished. The 
most casual glance is struck by the solidity and fin- 
ish of the binding, the perspective of the page, the 
distinctness of the typography, the elegance, the 
number, and the appropriateness of the illustra- 
tions. It may not be amiss to remind the reader 
that this is “an encyclopedic lexicon of the English 
language.” That is, while neither a biographical 
dictionary nor a gazetteer, it purports to be a com- 
plete dictionary of words and things. On the side 
of language, it is distinguished by far greater ful- 
ness of detail, accuracy of etymology, and wealth 
of illustrative quotations, than our popular diction- 
aries can pretend to; while on the side of things, it 
is a ready-reference book of the most valuable kind, 
because presenting a judicious epitome of knowl- 
edge; the consulter of an encyclopedia looks for 
precise outlines, not for details. By eliminating 
names of persons and places, space has been secured 
for a sufficiently full treatment of whatever comes 
within the scope of this dictionary; and the pre- 
sumption of accuracy founded upon the high repu- 
tation of the scholars responsible for the several 
departments of the work, is in the main fully borne 
out by the contents. The scope of the present vol- 
ume may be faintly indicated by reference to such 
articles as those on gastrulation, genius, geometry, 
German, glass, goose, Greek, hand, heir, hydrau- 
lic, Indian, judge, jury, Kantianism, key, lace, 
language, lantern, law, logarithm, ete.; and to such 
important verbs as get, go, lay, let, etc., the articles 
on which fill many columns, and even pages, and 
involve innumerable quotations from five or six cen- 
turies of English literature. Two facts, indicative 
of the scholarly accuracy with which the whole work 
is executed, may be mentioned here. First, the 
source of every illustration, or the location of the 
object illustrated, is specified, whenever practicable. 
Thus, to illustrate litter, there is an engraving of a 
particular litter preserved in a particular place. 
Secondly, every illustrative quotation is credited 
not merely, as in our popular dictionaries, to its 
author, but also to its exact source,—chapter and 
verse, volume and page, act, scene, and line, being 
given, according to circumstances. It is interest- 
ing, by the way, to meet with sentences from the 
most recent reputable American authors cheek by 
jowl with scraps from old ballads and lines from 
Chaucer and other Middle English writers. For 
this dictionary treats, apparently, with equally im- 
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partial fulness, all phases of our language from the 
fourteenth century down. To the student of Chau- 
cer, or of the elder dramatists, it is no less valuable 
than to the student of the latest results in science, or 
of the most recent processes in the industrial arts. 


Dr. A. P. Peasopy’s “Harvard Graduates whom 
I Have Known” (Houghton), while it contains cer- 
tain elements of interest to American readers in 
general, is addressed to a rather limited circle. 
Practically, only one or two of the men commemo- 
rated were of our day, and none of them achieved 
much more than a local reputation. The group, 


in that it is admirably illustrative of an ideal of 
life, a standard of social, political, and personal ex- 
cellence, which has left an indelible impress upon 


the national institutions—if not upon the national | 


manners. The work is designed as a sequel to the 
author’s “ Harvard Reminiscences,” and comprises 
twenty brief sketches, averaging about twelve pages 
each, of graduates of Harvard, all of whom were 
either benefactors of the college, or members of 
one or more of its governing boards. The first 
name treated is that of Joshua Fisher (1749-1833), 
and the last that of Increase Sumner Wheeler 
(1806-1888) ; and in an appendix the author has 
added brief sketches of the first two presidents of 
the college, who, as educated in the mother coun- 
try, are not included in Mr. Sibley’s “ Harvard 
Graduates.” Perhaps the most readable papers are 
those on Charles Russell Lowell, father of the poet ; 
George Barrell Emerson, brother of Ralph Waldo, 
and one of forty-six Emersons named in the Har- 
vard Quinquennial of 1885 ; Daniel Appleton White, 
founder of the “ Hasty Pudding Club”; Samuel At- 
kins Eliot; and Nathan Dane, who drafted and 
reported the Ordinance for the Government of the 
Territory Northwest of the Ohio. Dr. Peabody’s 
account of John Pierce (1773-1849) is very amus- 
ing. Dr. Pierce’s devotion to his Alma Mater seems 
to have been a species of mania. When a boy he 
used to walk over to Cambridge to feast his eyes 
on the college, and he was present at sixty-three 
out of sixty-four successive Cx nts. Sev- 
eral good stories are told of the Doctor, who must 
have been something of a humorist—in the old 
sense. The author says of him: “He was easily 
moved to tears, and did not hide them; but while 
they were raining down his cheeks at the moving 
close of an eloquent discourse, he would take out 
his great silver watch and say in broken accents to 
the persons sitting next to him, ‘ Just fifty minutes,’ 
or, ‘Ten minutes over the hour.’” Considering the 
length of the sermons, the good man’s emotion is 
not so very surprising. The volume is outwardly 
attractive, and should prove interesting to a larger 
circle of readers than its title would seem to ap- 
peal to. a 

Tue “ Statesman’s Year Book ” (Macmillan) has 
become as indispensable in a reference library, or 
indeed in a household that boasts only a few choice 
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books, as a standard dictionary. It is the diction- 
ary of the progress of the world. It presents with 
remarkable accuracy the essential statistics of every 
government known to civilization, and affords in a 
few pages, and with scientific precision, an outline 
of every constitution and a sketch of all civil ad- 
ministrations. The history of Europe has never 
been written as truthfully as it may be found in its 
pages; and although its reports are not as full for 
the countries of this hemisphere, even Americans 
can obtain within them more information about their 
own country than they will find with equal conven- 


. : | ience, and placed so favorably for comparison, in any 
however, merits the attention of the general reader | an a . _— I ; y 


compilation. The editor, Mr. Scott Keltie, 


| is librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. His 


position, his training, and his knowledge of the needs 
of students, combine to make him better fitted than 
his predecessor for his arduous and interminable 
duties. He has wholly reorganized the “ States- 
man’s Year Book,” as will be quickly perceived by 
those familiar with its preceding annual issues. This 
year it is not only printed with new type carefully 
selected and proportioned, but the general mould is 
recast, and the new form is a great improvement 
over the old. Many states are included never be- 
fore mentioned. The official returns are procured 
from every government for its compilations; and 
in all instances where such caution is desirable they 
have been criticised and digested by experts con- 
nected with the several governments to which they 
appertain. Only in a volume of so great scope and 
such minute accuracy can one hope to find the facts 
that enable one to keep abreast with diplomacy, ex- 
ploration, war, commerce, and discovery. The en- 
larged spheres of England, France, and Germany 
in Asia and Africa are here to be found. The vol- 
ume, which now exceeds eleven hundred pages, is 
a storehouse of resources which the scholar, the stu- 
dent, the teacher, the editor, must have at hand, in 
order to think correctly and interpret with knowl- 
edge and effect the changes that are constantly taking 
place throughout the world and the institutions that 
may be deemed permanent in every quarter of it. 


Can a literature which deals freely with all that 
concerns human nature and human life be placed, 
with safety, in the hands of adolescents? Modern 
educators are tacitly answering this question, with 
certain reservations, in the affirmative. The reser- 
vations involve a free use of the expurgator’s prun- 
ing-knife, which, in the hands of the timid or the 
prudish, is apt to become a more “ desperate hook ” 
than that of “slashing Bentley.” Mr. William 
Roscoe Thayer, in his edition of “ The Best Eliza- 
bethan Plays” (Ginn), has attempted to make the 
plain-spoken old dramatists conform to the modern 
taste for the naughty thought without the naughty 
word. Of course, he has exercised great freedom 
in clipping and grafting. For example, in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s “ Philaster,” Megra’s waiting- 
women are designated (by Mr. Thayer) as “wicked.” 
This being obviously a false note,—like Professor 
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Skeat’ s celebrated deme of e conten” to “ wik- 
ked sin,”—the reader consults the correct text and 
finds the word “ bawds.”’ Elsewhere, however, Mr. 
Thayer freely admits this word ; perhaps he objects 
to it only when used in a Pickwickian sense. The 
difficult words which remain are explained at the 
foot of the page, where, also, the confiding reader 
is admonished when to frown and when to admire. 
It is doubtful whether any critic will agree with 
this editor that the five plays selected—*“ ‘The Jew 
of Malta,” “The Alchemist,” ‘“ Philaster,” “ The 
Two Noble Kinsmen,” “The Duchess of Malfi,”— 
are absolutely the masterpieces of Shakespeare’s 
great contemporaries. He says, indeed, that he 
thinks * Volpone” superior to “The Alchemist,” 
but was forced to exclude the former on account of 
its coarseness. But what are we to think of an ed- 
itor who is capable of passing over “ Edward II.” 
and *“ Doctor Faustus,” and of selecting “The Jew 
of Malta” as the supreme illustration of Marlowe’s 
genius? In spite of, and partly by reason of, these 
objectionable features, this volume will be found 
useful in schools where the anatomy of the soul, 
like that of the body, is studied without reference 
to the reproductive functions. Men and women to 
whom literature is something real and deeply re- 
lated to life itself, will prefer to know the old dra- 
matists as they are, or not know them at all. 





A NEW series, entitled . Heroes of the Nations,” 
published by Messrs. Putnam’s Sons, and edited by 
Evelyn Abbott of Balliol College, begins with “ Nel- 
son,” by Clark Russell. The choice of this biog- 
rapher for Nelson is as happy as that of Forbes for 
Havelock. Clark Russell is, after Hermann Mel- 
ville, the one writer of sea-tales whose sea-lore never 
fails him, for even Fenimore Cooper and Maryatt 
write occasionally like land-lubbers. Russell is thor- 
oughly saturated with the sea, and has, moreover, 
a most attractive style. His “ Nelson” is a book 
that any boy will thrill over, and that any mature 
mind may read to advantage. This portraiture of 
England’s greatest naval commander is written in a 
discerning and discriminating spirit, and furnishes 
us, consequently, not a made-up book, but a genuine 
contribution to biographical literature. Not only 
are we shown the large and noble nature of the man 
who was beloved by everybody, from colleague to 
Jack Tar, but the military traits which made him 
the great admiral are brought out forcibly in the 
narrative of his sea-fights, as well as summed up in 
the statement that “his great theory of warfare 
consisted in swiftness of resolution, in dashing at 
the enemy, in getting alongside of him, as close as 
channels or yard-arms would permit, and in firing 
until he struck or was annihilated.” Much of the 
rodomontade which the legend-makers have put 
into the mouth of Nelson is summarily disposed of, 
while the one blot on his character—the intrigue 
with Lady Hamilton—is handled in a sound and 
manly manner. The pretty and appropriate initial 
and tail pieces of each chapter, the full-page illus- 








trations, ~ paper beautiful in quality and tint, the 
broad margins, and the excellent typography, all 
combine with the matter and the manner to make 
this a delightful book to soul and to sense. 


Wuat a happy collocation: a life of Havelock 
by Archibald Forbes—the ideal soldier pictured by 
the ideal war reporter! Had Archibald Forbes 
been born somewhat earlier, instead of riding with 
Gourko at Shipka Pass and with Skobeleff at Plevna, 
he would have been with Salkeld at the Delhi Gate 
and with Havelock at the Bailey Guard of Luck- 
now. We have in this latest life of Havelock (Mac- 
millan’s “ English Men of Action”) the best because 
the truest. As the book contains the only authen- 
tie portrait published, so it shows us for the first 
time Havelock the fighting man just as men of ac- 
tion saw him and knew him. We do not disparage 
his former biographers when we say that it needed 
an old campaigner to estimate him at his true worth, 
to strip from his portraiture a certain sentimental- 
ized gloss which has somewhat concealed his true 
features, and to put before the public this superb 
portrayal of “the old saint,” who “held fast by his 
earnest piety through evil as through good report,” 
of whom it is further said: “ Hoping against hope 
through the years, his hair had whitened, his fine 
regular features had sharpened, and the small spare 
figure had lost the suppleness though not the erect- 
ness of its prime; but his eye had not waxed dim; 
neither, at sixty-two, and after forty-two years of 
soldiering, thirty-four of which were Indian service, 
was his natural force abated. He was the man of 
greatest military culture then in India.” As one 
reads again the story of Havelock’s heroic “ relief” 
the blood thrills anew, for the admirable style of 
this master of narrative English was never better 
displayed than in this little sketch. 





Books OF THE MONTH. 


(The following list includes all books received by Tue Dian 
during the month of July, 1890.) 








LITERARY MISCELLAN Y—BIOGRAPHY. 


The Correspondence and Public Papers of John Jay, 
First Chief-Justice of the United States, etce., etc. 
1781. Edited by Henry P. Johnston, "a. M. 
Volumes. Vol. 1. Royal 8vo, pp. 461. Uneut. 
top. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 

Patriotic Addresses in America and land, from 1850 to 
1885, on Slavery, the Civil War, and the Development of 
Civil Liberty in the United States. By Henry Ward 
Beecher. Edited, with a Review of Mr. Beecher’s Per- 
sonal Influence in Public Affairs, by John ; Howard 
ae Portrait. 8vo, pp. 857. D. Lothrop 


Gilt 


The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey. By 
David Masson. New and Enlarged age. = a ‘ < 
Vols. VIII. and IX., Speculative and —- 

7 AN. 


says; Political Economy and Politics. 
ed. Uncut. Maemillan & Co. Per Vol., $1.25. 

Views and Reviews. Essays in Aggucsingion. By W. E. 
Henley. 18mo, pp. 235. Gilt top. Uncut. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

Northern Studies. By Edmund Gosse. 16mo, pp. 268. 


Uncut. A. Lovell & Co. 40 cents. 
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Boston Unitarianism. 1820—1850. A Study of the Life 
and Work of Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham. B 
Octavius Brooks Frothingham. 12mo, pp. 272. G. p. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie 
Stephen and Sidney Lee. Vol. XXIII. Gray—Haigh- 
ton. Large Svo, pp. 448. Gilt top. Maemi & Co. 
$3.75. 

Marie Antoinette and the End of the Old Régime. By 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by Thomas Ser- 
go Perry. With Frontispiece Portrait. 12mo, pp. 300. 

harles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Lord Clive. By Colonel Sir Charles Wilson. 1mo, pp. 221. 
Maemillan’s ** English Men of Action.”’ 60 cents. 


FICTION. 


The Aztec Treasure-House. A Romance of Contempora- 
neous Antiquity. By Thomas A. Janvier. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 446. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Snap: A Legend of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phillips 

oolley, author of “Sport in the Crimea and Caucasus.”’ 
Iustrated. 12mo, pp. 310. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
$1.50. 


The Blind Musician. By Vladimir Korolenko. T 


tion by George Kennan and Illustrations by. Edmund H. 
Gaswett. l6mo, pp. 244. Uncut. Little, Brown, & Co. 
$1.50. 

Armorel of Lyonesse. A Romance of To-Day. By Wal- 
ter Besant, author of ** For Faith and Freedom.” Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 396. Harper & Brothers. $1.25; 
Paper, 50 cents. 

With the Best Intentions: A Midsummer Episode. B 
Marion Harland. 16mo, pp. 303. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.00. 


Hermit Island. By Katherine Lee Bates, author of the 


$1000 Prize Story ‘Rose and Thorn.” Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 345. D. Lothrop Co. $1.25. 


Bella’s Blue-Book: The Story of an Ugly Woman. By 

Marie Calm. Translated from the German by Mrs. I 
W. Davis. Illustrated or- 
thington Co. $1.25. 


The Bank Tragedy. By R. P. Hatch. With Front- 
ispiece. 12mo, pp. 427. elch, Fracker Co. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. An Impossible Story. 
By 2 aren author of “ For - ~ and for Free- 

om.” ustrated. 8vo, pp. 412. ‘aper. Harper’s 
“Franklin Square Library.”’ 50 cents. 
o . By George Alfred Townsend, author of 
“The Entailed Hat.”’ 16mo, pp. 567. Appleton’s “* Town 
and Country Library.”’ 50 cents. 

Throckmorton. A Novel. By Molly Elliot Seawell. 16mo, 
pp. 304. Appleton’s “Town and Country Library.’ 
0 cents. 

Written in Red; or, The Conspi in the North Case. (A 
Story of Boston.) By Charles oward Mon e and C, 
W. Dyer. 16mo, pp. 335. Paper. Cassell Publishing 
Co. 50 cents. 

An Artist’s Honor. Translated by E. P. Robins from the 
French of Octave Feuillet, author of ‘“The Romance of a 
Poor Young Man.’ i6mo, pp. 264. Paper. Cassell 
Publishing Co. 50 cents. 

Pearl-Powder. A Novel. By Annie Edwards. 12mo, 
pp. 414. Paper. Lippincott’s “‘Select Novels.” 50 
cents. 

Lucie’s Mistake. By W. Heimburg. Translated by Mrs. 
J. W. Davis. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 304. Paper. Wor- 
thington Co. 75 cents. 


wey, ae Sinners? By Charles J. Bellamy, - ~ P 
“An Experiment in Masriege .’ 12mo, pp. 219. “Auth- 
or’s Library.’’ Author’s Publishing Co. 50 cents. 


JUVENILE. 


Five Little Peppers Midway. A Sequel to “ Five Little 
Peppers and How They Grew.’’ By Margaret Sidney, 
author of “Our Town.”’ Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 512. 
D. Lothrop Co. $1.50. 


12mo, pp. 301. Uneut. W 





POETRY. 


The Finding of the Gnosis, or Apotheosis of an Ideal. An 
Interior Life-Drama. Authorized Version. 16mo, pp. 
74. Oceult Publishing Co. 50 cents. 

Shadows and Ideals. Poems by Francis S. Saltus. With 
Portrait. 8vo, pp. 366. Uneut. Gilt top. C. W. Moul- 
ton. 


TRAVEL—ADVENTURE. 


In and Out of Central America, and other Sketches of 
Study and Travel. By Frank Vincent, author of ‘Around 
and About South America.’’ With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, pp. 246. D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

A Social Departure. How Orthodocia and 1 Went Round 
the World by Ourselves. By Sara Jeannette Duncan. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 417. D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 


; or, Robert Drury’s Journal, during Fifteen 
Years of Captivity on that Island. With a Further De- 
scription of by the Abbé Alexis Rochon. 
Edited, with an Intro@uction and Notes, by Capt. Pas- 
field Oliver, R. A., author of “Mad .”” Illustrated. 
ave, pp. 398. Uneut. Maemillan’s ‘Adventure Series.” 
$1.50. 


EDUCATION—TEXT-BOOKS. 


| 
ranslated ~ 1702-1889, Villis G. Clark. 
fromn the Rustin ty Aline Dolene. With on Inteoder: | Education in Alabama. 17(2-1 By Willis G. Clark 


Svo, pp. 281. Paper. “American Educational History,” 
No. 8. Government Printing Office. 

Federal and State Aid to Higher Education in the Uni- 
ted States. By Frank W. Blackmar, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 
343. Paper. “Am. Educational History,” No9%. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

The Directional Calculus. Based upon the Methods of 
Herman Grassmann. By E. W. Hyde. 8vo, pp. 247. 


Longman’s School Geography for North America. By 
George G. Chisholm, M.A., B.Se., and C. H. Leete, B.A. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 384. Longmans, Green, & 
Co. $1.25. 

The Leading Facts of American History. By D. H. 
Montgomery. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 402. Ginn & Co. 
$1.10. 

Structural and Systematic Botany. For High Schools 
and Elemen College Courses. Douglas Houghton 
Campbell, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 253. Ginn & Co. $1.15. 

Deutsche Literaturgeschichte. To A.D. 1100. For Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and ae Carla Wencke- 


bach. i16mo, pp. 200. Paper. Heath & Co. 
55 eents. 
REFERENCE. 
Reference Handbook for Readers, Students, and Teachers 
of ish History. By E. H. Gurney. 12mo, pp. 114. 


English-EFskimo and Eskimo-English Vocabularies. 
Compiled by Ensign Roger Wells, Jr., U.S.N., and Inter- 
preter John W. Kelley. U.S. Bureau of Education Cir- 
= No. 2, 1890. 8vo, pp. 72. Paper. Gov’t Printing 

ce. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 


The Canal and the Railway, with a Note on the Develo 
ment of Railway Passenger Traffic. By Edmund J. 
James, Ph.D. With a Paper on Canals and their Eco- 
nomic Relation to Transportation. By Lewis M. Haupt, 
A.M., C.E. 8vo, pp. 85. Paper. Publications Am. Eco- 
nomic Ass’n. $1.00. 

Practical Sanitary and Economic Cooking. Adapted 
to Persons of Moderate and Small Means. By Mrs. ¥ ary 
Hinman Abel. 16mo, pp. 190. American Public Heal 
Ass'n. 40 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Harmony in Praise. Compiled and Edited by Mills Whit- 
ry and A. F. Jamieson. vo, pp. 109. D.C. Heath 
$1. 
Parsifal: The Finding of Christ through Art ; or, Richard 
Wagner as Theologian. By Albert Parsons. 8vo, 
pp. 113. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 





[Any book in this list will be mailed to any address, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by Messrs. A. C. McCiure & Co., Chicago.] 
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“ None more thorough, more dignified, more scholarly.” 


Among Recent Characterizations of THe Dia by Represent- 
ative American Journals, the following will show its scope 
and standing better than any words of its own could do: 


«In spite of the absurd claims advanced on the one 
side, and the more ridiculous denials of a certain por- 
tion of our own and of a large part of the Eastern press 
on the other, the fact that the Western community that 
centres in Chicago is making rapid advances in literary 


culture and scholarly refinement is strongly evidenced | 
by the high standard constantly reached by that excel- | 


lent periodical, Tue DrAt, as its numbers have appeared 
from month to month for the past ten years. It may 
seem strange that here in Chicago, in the midst of our 
admitted devotion to material affairs, there should be 
conducted a purely literary journal of such high char- 
acter. But perhaps the strangest thing of all is that, 
while started on so high a plane ten years ago, its ideal 
standard should have been so constantly and fully main- 
tained. It was admirable in its earlier numbers, and is 
just as good, if not better, to-day. All its articles, with 
a very few exceptions, are from the pens of Western 
men. It has diseovered—we might almost say devel- 
oped—and brought together from among the professors’ 
chairs of Western colleges, from the lawyers’ offices of 
Chicago and the surrounding cities, and from the count- 
ing-houses of Western business men, a corps of sound, 
forcible, and brilliant writers such as any periodical 
might well be proud of. It is, too, entirely sui generis ; 
it is modelled upon no other. Its articles are written 
con amore, by specialists so interested in their subjects 
that they must write, and consequently the articles have 
none of the easily recognized flavor of the professional 
“* book notice’ about them. Even the great ‘Atheneum’ 
of London might envy it in this respect. It is not icon- 
oclastic, does not delight in dashing attacks on estab- 
lished reputations, yet it is very far from bowing blindly 
at popular shrines. It is truly independent ; it has al- 
ways its own opinion ; it no more hesitates to praise 
cordially than it shrinks from condemning vigorously 
when condemnation is deserved.”— The Herald, Chicago. 


«We record with pleasure the completion of the tenth 
volume of THe DraL. Among our literary journals it is 
unique in being wholly devoted to critical reviews, partly 
signed and partly unsigned, and in being a monthly. It 
has been well conducted from the start, with a serious 
purpose, and with much learned and intelligent collab- 
oration, and we have had frequent occasion to praise it 
and to wish it a long life. Tae Drat is handsomely and 
correctly printed.”—The Nation, New York. 


“We trust THe Dra may continue to mark true 


time, for many decades to come, in the same admirable | 
spirit and with the same fair external array that now | 


distinguish it.”— The Literary World, Boston. 


«The look and bearing of the paper are refinement 
itself. Among our purely critical journals, there is 
none more thorough, more dignified, more scholarly, 
than Toe Drav. One wishes only that it were a weekly 
rather than a monthly, and so more adequate to trace 
the stream of current literature.” The Independent, 
New York. ; 


“The publishers of THe Drax have abundant rea- 
son to felicitate themselves upon the successful career 
of this periodical. From its initial number it has been 
edited with fine taste and good judgment, and it is al- 
ways fair and impartial in its treatment of new literary 
effort. THe Dra is a model of typography, as well 
as an examplar of high literary excellence.”—The Star, 
Kansas City. 


“THe Drax is one of the best literary journals, in 
breadth of learning and catholicity of judgment, that 
we have ever had in this country. Its corps of contrib- 
utors comprises many of the first scholars both of the 
East and the West.”—Home Journal, New York. 


«We are always glad to commend to our readers a 
paper so thoroughly scholarly gnd independent in its 
criticisms as THE D1av has been throughout its entire 
existence.”—Journal of Pedagogy. 

“Tue Dr1av is very carefully edited, without any 
concession to literary sensationalism, and with a com- 
prehensive outlook upon the literary interests of the 
country in general. Its success is matter of rejoicing 
for all lovers of good books and good writing.” —Chris- 
tian Union, New York. 


“Tne Dra is the journal de luxe among American 
literary periodicals.”—The Argonaut, San Francisco. 





« The ten volumes of THE D1AL, taken together, form 
the most valuable body of critical opinion in existence 
upon the American literature of the past decade. They 
have done for books published in this country what ‘ The 
Atheneum’ and ‘The Academy ’ have done for the En- 
glish literature of the period. This critical 
excellence, in which THe Dra has had no American 
rival, has been due to the fact that its reviews have gen- 
erally been the work of trained specialists, who have, 
by attaching their signatures, assumed full responsibil- 
ity for the opinions expressed. Its contents 
have been finished and dignified; its articles have been 
just, searching, and profound.”—The Evening Journal, 


Published Monthly, at $1.50 a Year, by 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., 117 to 121 Wabash Avenue, Cuicaco. 
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NEW FICTION. 


WITH FIRE AND SWORD. 

A New Historical Novel of great power and 
interest, now first translated from the orig- 
inal of HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ by JERE- 
MIAH CURTIN. Scene: Poland and ‘Russia. 
Time : 1648-1651. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Tuts Brrtuiant RoMmANcEe AtrrRActs ATTENTION 
EVERYWHERE, AND Is UNIVERSALLY PRAISED 
BY THE PREss. 


«“ Wonderful in its strength and picturesqueness.”— 
Boston Courier. 

«One of the most brilliant historical novels ever 
written.” —Christian Union. 

“A romance which once read is not easily forgotten.” 
Literary World. 

«“ There is not a tedious page in the entire magnifi- 
cent story.”— Boston Home Journal. 

« The only modern romance with which it can be com- 
pared for fire, sprightliness, rapidity of action, swift 
changes, and absorbing interest, is ‘The Three Mus- 
keteers’ of Dumas.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

“ He exhibits the sustained power and sweep of nar- 
rative of Walter Scott, and the humor of Cervantes.” 
—Philadelphia snguiver. 


THE BEGUM’S DAUGHTER. 


By Epwis L. Bynyer, author of “Agnes Surriage.” 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
An historical novel, founded A aed early Dutch life i in New 
York. It i is even more ul p than ‘* Agnes 
Surriage.”’ 





os 


THE BLIND MUSICIAN. 


Translated from the Russian of VLADIMIR KoROLENKO, 
by Attne Deano, with an Introduction by GEORGE 
KENNAN, and illustrations by E.H. Garrett. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

** He has succeeded marvellously.’’—Stepniak. 

‘Simply as a piece of fiction it must at once be classed as 
an almost perfect specimen of narrative art.""—The Beacon. 

‘* Hard indeed would be the heart not reached and touched 
by this idyllic narrative. . . ‘The Blind Musician’ well 
deserves to be printed in raised characters for the blind. It 


= be a delight, a comfort, and an inspiration.’’— Boston 





FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS, 


AND OTHER STORIES OF NEW ENGLAND 
LIFE. By Heman Wauarre Cuapurn. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


“The best volume of New England stories ever written.” 
—T. W. Higginson. 


Contents: Five Hundred Dollars: The Village Convict ; 
Saint Patrick ; Eli; By the Sea; In Madeira Place ; and The 
New Minister's Great Opportunity. 


To be had of all Booksellers, or or of the Publishers, 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., 
254 Wasnineton Street, - - BOSTON, MASS. 











“ Come and take choice of all my Lib and so beguil 
thy sorrow.”’— Titus Andronicus, ‘Ast i iv. nse. 1. ™ ” 


A GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 
The Library of American Literature 


By E. C. StepMAN and E. M. Hutcurnson. 


Wasainoton, Dec. 20, 1889. 

I do not see how any school in America can sj this work 
from its reference library for or and pupi I am sure 
that every private individual will purchase it for his own 
library, if he has to cut off for a time his urchase of other 
literature. Very respectfully. . Harris, 

U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
CAMBRIDGE. January 25, 1889, 

The selections have been made with excellent judgment, 
and the editorial work has been admirably done. 

JouN Fiske. 
GREENCASTLE, Ind., March 16, 1889. 


The best aggregate oe of what the American mind 
has vad meet gy in the two hundred and eighty years of its ac- 
| tivity. Respectfully, Joun Crank Ripparu. 


The ‘ Library of American Literature”’ is an admirable 
work, and for every reason must commend itself to the lover 
of good books. Noau Porter, LL.D. 

Yate Universiry, Apr. 24, 1890. 


Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. SEND FoR 
SpectmMEN Paces, witH Five Fuut-pace Porrraits. To 
Teachers who wish to earn from $100 to $400 a month dur- 
ing vacation, we guarantee to make an acceptable proposition. 

e do not desire applications from parties unwilling to devote 
time and study to the work. 

We will deliver a set to any responsible person, and accept 
payment at the rate of $3.00 per month. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., PuBLIsHERs, 
4 East Fourteenth St., New Yorx. 


WORCESTER'’S 


DICTIONARY. 


The Highest Authority known as to the Use 
of the English Language. 
The New Edition includes A DICTIONARY that con- 
tains thousands of words not to be found 
in any other Dictionary; 
A Pronouncing Biographical Diétionary 
Of over 12,000 Personages; 


A Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 


Noting and locating over 20,000 Places; 


A Diétionary of Synonymes, 
Containing over 5,000 Words in general use, also OVER 
12,500 NEW WORDS recently added. 


All in One Volume. 
Illustrated with Wood-Cuts and Full-Page Plates. 
The Standard of the leading Publishers, Magazines 
and Newspapers. The Dictionary of the Scholar for 
Spelling, Pronunciation, and Accuracy in Definition. 
Specimen pages and testimonials mailed on application. 
For sale le by all Books all Booksellers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Pustisuers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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D. APPLETON & Co’S NEW BOOKS. 


A New International Novel in the Town and Country Library : 


EXPATRIATION. 


A TALE OF ANGLOMANIACS. — By the author of « Arisrocracy.” 12mo. Paper, 
50 cents ; special cloth binding, ¥1.00. 











WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF “ARISTOCRACY.” 
The Critic says : “It is seldom one comes across a bit of satire so pointed, brilliant, and effective as the 
anonymous skit called ¢ Aristocracy.’” 
The Tribune says : “This is undoubtedly an amusing book.” 
The Boston Traveller says : “The book will make a sensation.” 
The Sun says: “This book has not a dull page in it.” 





In the Town and Country Library: An Unconventional Travel-"Book. 
THROCKMORTON. A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: 


By Motty Exxior SEAWELL. Paper cover, //ow Orthodocia and I went Round the World 
price, 50 cents ; specially bound in cloth, | by Ourselves. By SARAH JEANNETTE Dun- : 
price, $1.00. | can. With 112 Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 


A new American Novel, presenting a strong price, $1.75. 
study of contrasting characters, by an author | “The reader who does not have «a good time’ over 


a all . i . SE aol. | ‘A Social Departure’ must have a blunted appreciation 
intimately acquainted with her scene and back- | of eo, and pinch, Those in ntadul enge let. The 


ground—the Virginia of the years immediately | story is told with wonderful dash and cleverness, and 
following the war. | the illustrations are as good as the text.”—Scotsman. 


+ ome eae 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


A GUIDE TO THEIR INTERPRETATION. With a Map of the Mountains and Ten 
Illustrations. By Jutius H. Warp. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, price $1.25. 
Mr. Ward has spent his summer vacations in the White Mountains for several years, and 
has entered deeply into their life and meaning. This book is both a guide to a better knowl- 
edge of the White Hills, and a souvenir of what one finds in them. 





IN AND OUT OF CENTRAL International Education Series. 
AMERICA; | Edited by WituiaM T. Harris, A.M., LL.D., 


And Other Sketches and Studies of Travel. | Commissioner of Education. 
By Frank VINCENT, author of * Around VOL. XV. 


and About South America,” ete. With | 

Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. | SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

« Few living travellers have had a literary success By J. L. Pickarp, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, price 
equal to Mr. Vincent’s.”—Harper’s Weekly. | #1.00. 


‘(D. APPLETON & COMPANY, ‘Publishers, 
1, 3, anv 5 Bonn St., NEW YORK. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


BAuTimorE, MARYLAND. 


Announcements for the next Academic Year are now ready, 
and will be sent on application. 


ST: JOHN’S COLLEGE. 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND. 


The 102d Session commences 17th September. Eight De- 
partments and Four Courses of Study. Buildings heated by 
steam. Terms moderate. For Catalogues, address the Pres- 
ident, Tuomas Fetx, LL.D., Ph.D. 


[LAKE ERIE SEMENARY. 
PAINESVILLE, OnI0. 


Location pleasant and healthful. Course of study liberal 
and thorough. Sixteen resident teachers. Thirty-second year 
begins September 10, 1890. 

Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Urnpana, Inu. P.O. CHAMPAIGN. 


Courses in Agriculture ; Engineering, Civil, Mechanical, and 
Mining ; Architecture; Chemistry; Natural History; Lan- 
guages, Ancient and Modern. Women Admitted. Prepar- 


atory Class. Seum H. Peasopy, LL.D., President. 


KIRKLAND SCHOOL. 
275 AnD 277 Huron Sr., Cuicaco, Iit. 
For Young Ladies and Children. Sixteenth year begins 
September 17, 1890. Kindergarten attached. A few boarding 
pupils received. Address Miss Kirk LANnp or Mrs. ApDAMs. 


O AUTHORS.—The New York Bureau or Revision 
gives critical opinions on manuscripts of all kinds, edits 
them for publication, and offers them to publishers. George 
William Curtis says in Harper’s Magazine: ‘* Reading manu- 
seripts with a view to publication is done, as it should be, 
professionally, by the Easy Chair’s friend and fellow-laborer 
in letters, Dr. Titus Munson Coan."’ Send stamp to Dr. 
Coan for prospectus at 20 West 14th St., New York City. 


BINDINGS FOR THE DIAL. 


With April, 1890, THE DIAL completed 
its Tenth Year. A full Index and Title-Page 
are issued for each volume. Subscribers wish- 
ing their copies bound can send them to the 
Publishers for that purpose. Price of Cloth 
Binding, Side and Back Stamps in Gold, 
$1.00 per volume. 


Back Nos. of THe Dia Wanted. 


For a few copies of THE DIAL for Oc- 
tober, 1882, in good condition, Fifty Cents 
each will be paid by the Publishers, 


A.C. McCLURG & CoO., 


Nos. 117-121 Wabash Avenue, corner Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. 


HAS PAID ITS POLICY-HOLDERS OVER 
$16,500,000.00. 
ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 





| {ndemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 
| Profits, the Wage-Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental 
| Injury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case of death. No 





Extra Charge for European Travel and Residence. 

Fuit Prrcieat Sum paid for loss of Hands, Feet, Hand 
and Foot, or Sight, by Accident. ONE-THIRD same for loss of 
single Hand or Foot. z 

ATEs As Low as wit PERMANENTLY secure Fup 
Payment of Policies. Only $5.00 a year to Professional or 
Business Men for each $1,000 with $5.00 Weekly Indemnicy. 


This Company issues also the best Lire anp_ EnpowMENT 
Pouicies in the market. [NDEFEASIBLE, Non-FoRFEITABLE, 
Wor.p-Wipe. 


FULL PAYMENT IS SECURED BY 
$10,992,000 Assets, $2,248,000 Surplus 


Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury 
and Assessments on the Survivors. 


AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 
IN THE U. 8S. AND CANADA. 


J.G. Batterson, Ropnry Dennis, J. E. Morris, 
President. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 
His Celebrated Kumbers, 


303—404—170—604—3 32 
And bis other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 
Through Vestibuled ana Colonist Sleepers 


Between Chicago and Tacoma, Wasbh., 
and Portland, Ore. 


HE Wisconsin CENTRAL and NorTHERN Paciric 
lines run through Pullman Vestibuled and Colonist 
Sleepers between Chicago and Tacoma, Wash., and Port- 
land, Ore. The train known as the “ Pacific Express ” 
leaves the Grand Central Passenger Station, at the cor- 
ner of Fifth Avenue and Harrison street, at 10.45 P.M. 
daily. For tickets, berths in Pullman or Colonist Sleep- 
ers, ete., apply to Gro. K. Toompson, City Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, 205 Clark Street ; or to F. J. Eppy, 
Depot Ticket Agent, Grand Central Passenger Station, 
corner Fifth Avenue and Harrison street, Chicago, Ill. 
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ESTERBROOK’S LADIES’ STATIONERY. 
STEEL PENS. | <4 wears ago, our fashionable peo- 


ple would use no Stationery but Imported 


LEADING STYLES. goods. The American styles and makes 


a dus pe ans p99 = = fp did not come up to what they required. 
Broad Point, - ~ a Nos. 213 «2390 284 Messrs. L& W. M. CRANE set lo work 
seidinudiian ant shania to prove that as good or better goods could 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., | %¢ made in this country as abroad. How 
Works: Camden, N. J.J 2% Joun Sr., NEW yorK. | Well they have succeeded is shown by the 
i itis Se a ae act that foreign goods are now scarcely 

veel NONPA REIL, Revised anise 2 the aaa while CRANE’S 
OUR FINEST goods are staple stock with every dealer of 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBU MS, | 7 pretensions. This firm bas done 
In genuine Seal, Russia, Turkey Morocco, and | uch during the past two or three years 
Plush,— Quarto, Royal Quarto, Oblong, and | to produce a taste for dead-finish Papers, 
Longjellow sizes,— bear the above Trade Mark, | and to-day their brands of ‘Grecian An- 


and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers | 4. > 6 ‘ > ¢ I>? 
paint «alin tique,’ “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style, 


KOCH. SONS & CO. and ‘Distaff, are as popular as their fin- 











Nos. 541 & 543 Peart St., - - NEW YORK. est ‘Satin Finish’ goods. The name for 
meena at nierneney _ each of their brands is copyrighted; and 
EAGLE PENCILS. their Envelopes, which match each style 
age apatge _and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern 
EAGLE Xo. 2 1-2 GOLD PENCILS. — | “4 SIK per, go-cul pattern, 
Round and Hexagon. Patented. | So that the gum cannot come in contact 

Mere nte and Caneal Uae ind Drawings School, | with a letter enclosed, during sealing. 
Our FINE ARTS. | A full line of these Standard Goods is kept 


The MOsT PERFECT Pencil made. Graded 6B to 
6H, 15 degrees; for Artists, Engineers, and Draughts- | 


men. 
COLORED CRAYONS. 


Over Fifty Colors. Preferable to Water Colors in | 


Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 
many ways. 


The Stor-GuaGe Automatic Pencit. An entirely | HAVE YOU aad ited the Fine 
new article. i The ne plus ultra of all Pencils. Correspondence Papers made by the 
THE ‘““MATCHLESS” PENS. | WHITING ‘PAPER COMPANY, 


HE superiority of the “MATCHLESS” Pens | Of Holyoke? You will find them 

is attested by the satisfaction that invariably P 1, 

attends their use. The ease and comfort with which | CO/7@C t f or all the uses of pol le 
they write, together with their durability and resist- | |.» . , 

ance to corrosives, makes them unquestionably the | SOCIE ly. They are ma d @ in, TM ough 


best Steel Pen in the market. , ° : . > 
SAMPLES of the six different styles will be and in smooth fi nish, and in all the 


sent, postpaid, on receipt of six cents in stamps. | fa shionable tints. Sold by all deal- 


constantly in stock by A. C. McClurg & Co., 





Price per “ross, - - $1.25. ers in fine stationery throughout the 
A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHicaGo. | United States. 
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THERES NO SECRET 


About the success of Mrs. Rorer’s Cook Book. It is a book of 
facts—tried facts—cooked facts. Did anyone ever know a Rorer 
recipe to fail? 

It is something to be a sure-enough cook. Mrs. Rorer has her 
school and her book. If you are not within teaching distance, her 
book will be your school. It teaches, helps, and economizes time 
and materials. 


In washable oil-cloth binding. Of any bookseller, or it will be 


mailed for $1.75. 
ARNOLD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


420 Library Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mrs. Rorer’s OTHER BOOKS ARE: 


HOT-WEATHER DISHES HOME CANDY MAKING 
CANNING AND PRESERVING 


Each, Paper covers, 40 cents; Cloth covers, 75 cents. 


Sold by A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago. 


BOORUM © PEASE. SPENCERIAN 
THE STANDARD BLANK BOOKS STEEL PENS. 


(For the Trade Only.) ° ° i. 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. THE ‘BEST in Ba essential — 

Everything from the smallest Pass-Book to the larg- | of DURABILITY, EVENNESS OF POINT, 
est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Edu- and WORKMANSHIP. Samples of the 
wana a tregere ny “9 leading numbers will be sent FREE on 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. ‘ 
——--- —— _ receipt of return postage, two cents. 
FACTORY, BROOKLYN. ° 
Offices and Salesrooms, - - - 30 and 32 Reade Street, | The Spencerian Pen Co., 


New York Crry. 810 Broapway, NEW YORK. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 











